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news published throughout the world, war correspond-
ents having to content themselves with stories of a more
general nature, which did not suffer from being delayed.
In those days there was often more to be learnt by
finding out what news the Government was suppressing
than what news they were allowing to be published.
General Sikorski, for example, made a reference in one
of his speeches to the restoration of Poland after victory
had been achieved, but the passage never appeared in
print because the Government had given orders that it
should be cut out.
There was, however, one means of propaganda which
the authorities did not control sufficiently well. When
the Germans were only within about thirty miles of
Paris, I went with Eddie Ward to broadcast my night
bombing expedition over the German lines, which the
B.B.C. wanted to have. No one asked to see my papers
as I went into the building, and no one wanted to see
what I was going to read at the microphone. After the
expert had done his " This is Eddie Ward speaking,"
leaning in a 1900 attitude against the grand piano, I
went and said what I had to say. I was told afterwards
that no one had listened in to cut me off if I had said
anything seditious. A fifth columnist could easily have
seized the microphone to announce that the Germans
had already surrounded Paris and that the city was about
to be taken. It would have been a good opportunity,
too, for a revolutionary leader to make his appeal to
the people to defend their capital.
Paris and France needed stories which would stir their